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THE MONK AND THE COUNTESS. — After Liezen-Mayer. 



pupil of Wilhelm Sohn, of Dusseldorf, and he has 
shown in this work not only the fine conception of a 
true artist, but also a painstaking execution and an 
attention to details which entitle him to a high rank. 
The more his work is studied, the more accurate and 
careful will this attention be seen to have been. 



THE MONK AND THE COUNTESS. 



Germany, and especially the Rhine region, is full of 
churches, monasteries and convents, founded in the 
time, before the Middle Ages, when Christianity is sup- 
posed to have been carried to the Continent by monks 



and devotees from the British Isles, and chiefly from 
Ireland, which was the great head-quarters for con- 
verts to Christianity in those days. It was toward the 
end of the sixth century that St. Columbanus left Ire- 
land to preach the gospel on the Continent, being 
partly moved by a missionary zeal and partly by the 
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fact that he was kicked out of Ireland — being one 
of those fanatics who can see no right except in what 
they believe, and can only see that when their faith is 
taken whole, without any deduction or modification. 

Among the disciples of Columbanus, one of the 
best known and most honored was St. Gallus, or 
Gaul, who helped to found a chapel on the banks of 
the Rhine, which afterward became a monastery, and 
was taken possession of by the Benedictines, in the 
eighth century, their austere code being a reproduction 
of the creed of Columbanus and his disciples. 

The chapel gradually grew into a church and the 
modest convent into an abbey, until, in the ninth cen- 
tury, Prior Gosbert laid the foundations of a library 
which was destined to last through all the turmoils of 
the Middle Ages, even down to modern times. Mean- 
time, the strict Benedictine rule, being most in accord- 
ance with the teachings of St. Gallus and his prede- 
cessor and preceptor, St. Columbanus, had been con- 
stantly enforced in the convent, until it had become 
known as the most strict of all those in Germany, 
and especially in Suabia. 

But the time came when a Count of Suabia died, 
leaving a widow, the Countess Hadwig, who looked 
on the high towers of the monastery, and longed, 
woman-like, till she made 
up her mind that she must 
visit the stately pile and 
see what the monks were 
doing there. 

Cralo, a stern old man, 
was abbot, and dire was 
the consternation when it 
was announced that the 
countess, a woman, would 
visit the abbey. It was 
contrary to all rules of 
the Benedictine order for 
any woman to cross the 
threshold of their sanctu- 
ary, and no such applica- 
tion had ever been re- 
ceived. At the same time, 
as was pointed out by a 
young brother — Ekke- 
hard by name, and por- 
ter of the monastery — 
there was a way of avoid- 
ing the impending breach 
of law. It was plain that 
the countess wanted to 
come in the monastery, 
while it was equally plain 
that no woman could set 
foot inside its portals. 
Now the countess was 

the legal protector of the monastery, and her wishes 
were not lightly to be refused. In this emergency 
it was proposed by the young and enthusiastic monk, 
that, as the laws said no woman must walk into the 
monastery, the countess might be carried in without 
any breach of the law, and, his sophistical proposition 
being agreed to, he was detailed to bear her over the 
threshold. 

At first the lady rebelled at the idea, but when she 
sawEkkehard she felt reconciled, yielded herself quietly 
to his embrace, resting a hand lightly on his neck, and 
went smiling past her cousin the abbot. The subse- 
quent story of the monk and the countess — how she 
found in him her fate and he found in her the tempta- 
tion which was to make his monkish vows worthless 
— these things we need not to tell ; they may be imag- 
ined from the picture, which tells its own story. The 
chief characters, the Abbot Cralo, bending forward to 
gaze upon the beautiful young widow ; the young 
monk, so agitated as to have forgotten the nice speech 
in monkish Latin he intended making to his fair 
charge ; the chamberlain, leaning on his sword, and 
other members of the countess's household — all these 
are too well rendered to make any commendation or 
explanation on our part necessary. 

The picture is a composition by A. Liezen-Mayer, 
who has won a name by his illustrations of the history 
of Ekkehard and his confreres. 
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MISS HEPZIBAH S CROWNING SURPRISE. 

We have seen the development of the jealous feel- 
ings of Susan Allardyce, in the presence of Aunt Hep- 
zibah Thorn ; and it need scarcely be said that the 
threat involved, of intended injury to Lewis Forman, 
had aroused both shame and indignation in the breast 
of the spinster. That she loved Susan dearly, we 
know ; but that even love could not conquer duty, in 
the same breast, remained to be proved, and that sud- 
denly. No word with her niece, on the subject, that 
night ; but the next day a visit to the street and to 
many families living along it, — that "outing" favored 
by the fact that Susan was temporarily absent, where, 
Miss Hepzibah could not know and did not care, so 
that she was out of the way. 

Result of this brief voyage of discovery, that Aunt 
Hepzibah came to the startling knowledge of a wed- 
ding-party to be given at the Wayne-Forman house 
two evenings later, in default of any large number of 
invitations to. the wedding itself, — and (this, carefully 
extracted from those families having a certain amount 
of Tory inclination) that in all probability there 
would be an attack made on the house of festivity, 




DOWN BY THE MILL. — H. B. Jones. 

that night, at the hour when the guests might be ex- 
pected to be unarmed, thoughtless and helpless, by 
the banded Tory guerrillas and Pine Robbers, with 
results of killing, plundering and carrying away, only 
too easily calculated. This, then, was what Susan had 
meant, in her half-mad utterances ! She was acces- 
sory before the fact, to a deadly outrage to be com- 
mitted on the person and family of the man she had 
pretended to love, and who had really never deceived 
her or done her any injury whatever ! Aunt Hepzi- 
bah, with her love for the dear but wicked girl still re- 
maining, blended with disgust and rage at such treach- 
ery — Aunt Hepzibah determined that she would spoil 
that fiendish arrangement, whatever the consequences 
to herself or any other. 

The appearances and the surroundings presented 
by and near the spinster, breaking out from the wood 
and approaching the Wayne-Forman house, about 
two hours later than the time of arriving at that 
knowledge of shame, would have been phenomenal, 
not to say meteoric, at this day, even in the wildest 
portion of her State, though their parallel might at 
that time have been found, there and elsewhere, with- 
out any very extended travel. She sat, bolt upright, 
in a chair of high straight back and antique construc- 
tion, in a wagon that might have been ordinarily em- 
ployed in peddling fish from the sea-shore — the 
vehicle, rattling, creaking, and quite unseaworthy in 



a land sense, hired from a poor family in the out- 
skirts of the village, drawn by a thin, aged horse of 
two or three mile the hour capacity, and driven by 
old Negro Will, who sat upon the miserable end- 
board and chirruped on his animal ; his own face so 
seamed with the age-marks of the African, that it ap- 
peared to have been slashed and tattooed into irregu- 
lar squares ; his clothes a mass of patched remnants ; 
and his white hair below the broken old felt hat giv- 
ing the impression that he had a towel bound about 
his brows for head-ache. 

This conveyance was neither regal nor baronial, it 
must be admitted ; and yet neither queen or peeress 
ever held her chair of state more proudly than Miss 
Hepzibah Thorn on that occasion, going, with an 
ache at her heart, to do her duty. The antique face 
was calmly set, as even marble might have been : the 
person who should at that juncture have tried to turn 
her back or change her resolution, would have been 
much less usefully employed than in " whistling 
against the wind. " And so she rolled up to the door 
of the Waynes' — seen and recognized, some time be- 
fore, as she slowly crossed the road-bordered field lead- 
ing down from the wood to the house, and necessarily 
exciting some speculation in the family who saw that 

unexpected appearance. 

As was fitting, Mrs. 
Wayne, as nearest to the 
age of her visitor, went at 
once to meet her when 
the ramshackle vehicle 
stopped at the door, and 
had indeed saluted the 
spinster and was about 
to place a chair at the 
wagon-side to assist in 
the alighting, — when, 
casting her eye backward 
at the road and the wood 
beyond, Miss Hepzibah 
saw something that at 
once palsied her frame 
and aroused her into new 
activity. She .came down 
out of the wagon with a 
spring, paying no atten- 
tion to the chair, and 
availing herself little of 
the helping hand of Mrs. 
Wayne ; and as she alight- 
ed she surprised the ma- 
tron by exclaiming very 
hurriedly : 

* " Good Lord! What 
next, I wonder ! Mrs. 
Wayne, do let me get 
into the house and out of sight just as quick as I can ! 
And you, Will" (to the negro), " drive round to the 
barn and put that old wagon and horse where nobody 
can see them — quicker than you ever did anything 
before in your miserable life. " 

Will drove away, with what speed he might ; though 
it is probable that he failed to get the horse and wagon 
into concealment under the shed of the stable-yard, 
rapidly enough to have kept them from the eyes of 
some marauder intent on the old Scottish stoihrief. 
Mrs. Wayne, believing that her rare visitor must have 
found herself pursued by some armed freebooter, hur- 
ried her into the house and closed the door, with no 
other than the one natural inquiry and assurance : 

"Who is it, Miss Hepzibah? Though, for the 
matter of that, whoever it is, you will be safe enough 
here." 

This did not seem to be the opinion of Miss Thorn, 
however. Within the door, they were in the hall or 
entry ; but the hurried guest was evidently indisposed 
to tarry even there for parley. 

"Who is it, Mrs. Wayne ? " she echoed. " Didn't 
you see? Well, you will see in a moment. And 
whatever could have sent her here, without she is a 
worse Delilah — yes, and a Jezebel — than any one 'd 
ha' thought ! Do stick me away, somewhere, quick ; 
for I wouldn't have her catch me here, now, for any- 
thing in the world." 



